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As Others See Us 


Is college English composition 
training a failure? In contrast to 
common opinion, I feel that high 
school English training has a 
better record of success. 

Over a period of many years I 
have computed and analyzed in- 


numerable correlation coefficients 
associating students’ college 
achievement scores with quantita- 
tive data of various types. Let us 
consider some correlations com- 
puted with English grades and test 
scores. Each year it is found that 
(1) Freshman English Placement 
Test scores and high school Eng- 
lish grades show a moderately high 
positive correlation; (2) College 
English course grades and Achieve- 
ment in college show a high post- 
tive correlation; (3) College Eng- 
lish course grades and Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores show a low 
positive correlation; and (4) College 
English composition course grades 
and grades on a two-hour Essay 
Examination given at the end of 
the sophomore year show a low 
positive correlation and occasion- 


ally a negative or inverse correla- 
tion. What do these correlations 


mean? Briefly, they indicate that 
in general, college English com- 
position training is a failure. 


The moderately high correlation 
between the English Placement 
Test scores and high school Eng- 
lish grades indicates that in gen- 
eral the students who make high 


grades in high school English also 
make high scores on the Freshman 
English Placement Test. Regard- 
ing the high positive correlation 
between college English course 
grades and achievement in college, 
it bears out the generally accepted 
belief that English is closely re- 
lated to achievement and to all of 
one’s experience. The low correla- 
tion between college English com- 
position grades and the Essay Ex- 
amination grade, and the low cor- 
relation between college English 
course grades and Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores lead us professors 
in other departments to ask, 
“What’s wrong with the English 
department?” 


The students I advise sing the 
English blues continually. They 
complain that (1) they obtained 
good grades in high school English 
composition and poor grades in 
college English composition; (2) 
college English themes and essays 
are graded, frequently, without 
comment or advice and the stu- 

Continued on Page Four 


C. E. A. APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


To meet a long-felt want and to 
increase the benefits of member- 
ship, the College English Associa- 
tion will sponsor for English 
teachers an Appointment Bureau 
similar to those of other profes- 
sional groups. It will begin frank- 
ly as an experiment, and its ma- 
chinery will be simple. Its whole 
purpose will be to help members 
who are seeking appointment and 
to assist administrative officers in 
search of teachers. To prevent 
the Bureau from becoming an ex- 
pense to the Association, a small 
fee will be charged members who 


register. The Bureau will assist 
only members in securing appoint- 


ment, but will not insist that ad- 
ministrative officers become mem- 
bers. Any chairman or dean who 
wishes to use the Bureau, however, 
will be urged to support the Asso- 
ciation by joining and paying dues. 

The Bureau will begin operation 
at the Chicago meeting for those 


present at the meeting, and will 
emphasize the qualities of regis- 
trants as teachers. CEA will main- 
tain a headquarters where mem- 
bers may register and where 


teachers may become members. 
There will be comfortable and dig- 
nified facilities for interviews. Af- 


ter the Chicago meetings have 
closed, the Executive Secretary will 


take charge of the Bureau's files | 


and will consider himself open for 
further business by mail. Mem- 
bers may register with the Ap- 
pointment Bureau at any time by 
filling out the form and paying the 
registration fee. (The fee will be 
announced when expenses have 
been determined. In conformity 
with CEA’s well-established poli- 
cies, it will be modest.) Adminis- 
trative officers may at any time 
either file a notice of a vacancy or 
request names of members avail- 
able. 

The Appointment Bureau is an 
extension of the offer made in the 
November NEWS LETTER to 
print notices of availability or of 


vacancies. That offer is not with- 
drawn. It is contemplated that 
publication in the NEWS LETTER 
will either supplement registration 
with the Bureau or be independent 
of it. A small space rate for notices 
may easily become necessary. 
The Bureau is the direct result 
of a suggestion made by Professor 
Joyce L. Kellogg, who has gener- 
ously offered to assume much of 
the burden of its operation at Chi- 


cago. Needless to say, the opera- 
tions of the Bureau will be confi- 
dential. Will members please see 
to it that their colleagues are in- 


formed of the Bureau’s existence 
and purpose. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Since during the past war-year 
the Association’s activities have 
been somewhat curtailed, the 
Nominating Committee proposes 


that the present officers and di- 


rectors be asked to extend their 
term for another year, in order 


Chicago Meeting 


The College English Asso- 
ciation will meet, for luncheon, 
at noon, January 29, at the 
Picadilly Restaurant, 410 S. 
Michigan Avenue, three blocks 
north of the Stevens Hotel, 
fourth floor; cost $1.35. The 
program will be a discussion of 
the Association’s future plans. 
As in the past all teachers, 
whether members or not, will 
be welcome. Two directors, 
Herbert L. Creek and Seymour 
M. Pitcher; the Assistant Edi- 
tor, J. Gordan Eaker; and Pro- 
fessor Kendall B. Taft will 
lead the discussion. 


that the Association's period of in- 
creased activity may begin under 
their experienced direction. The 
Committee therefore suggests that 
the members be requested to ballot 
upon the slate of officers as it now 
stands, with the terms of service 
of each director extended for one 
year. 
Cc. T. Logan, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
T. M. Pearce, Univ. of N. Mex., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Alexander Cowie, Chairman, 
Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
A post card ballot is enclosed 
with this issue of the NEWS 
LETTER. Members present at .he 
Chicago meeting may vote there. 
The results of the election will be 
announced in the January issue. 


Freedom Speaks 


I have only just now read Pro- 
fessor Emory’s article in the Octo- 
ber News Letter. Perhaps it is too 


Continued on Page Two 


Technique Of 
Accomplishment 


The title of this article is one 
that I have used many times, and 
I expect to use it many more. Each 
time it takes on more definite 


meaning until I begin to think of 
it as something which can be defi- 
nitely taught; and while it is of 
value in any field, I think of it as 
having especial importance to the 
writer and in the writing class- 
room. 


I stole the phrase from a Syra- 
euse colleague, Dr. Floyd Allport. 
a psychologist, and I am glad to 
find this chance to give him proper 
credit. He asked me years ago 


whether I was doing anything in a 


writing classroom to train my stu- 
dents in a technique of accomplish- 
ment, which he felt was quite dis- 
tinct from any other techniques 
necessary in various types of writ- 


ing. 


He cited his own experience: that 
he had once been asked to write an 
article for a popular magazine on 
a subject in his own field. He 
struggled with that task, destroy- 


ing one false start after another, 
and rewriting the whole thing two 
or three times. Finally he got it 
done and saw it in print. 

The magazine wanted another 
article, and the next time he found 
it easier to get started, and easier 
to adapt himself to this popular 
audience he was addressing. He 
had to rewrite it once or twice, but 
not so completely. Finally after 
several such articles had been writ- 
ten, he found that he could ap- 
proach the task without anxiety 
and get through with it at a sitting. 
He had acquired a technique of 
accomplishment. 

I am sure that this is quite dis- 
tinct from any other technique. A 
man may know the quickest and 
best way to repair an automobile, 
but somehow he never can get it 
done. A landscape painter may 
have mastered all the necessary 
techniques of his art and have in- 
vented some of his own; he may be 
in very truth an artist; and yet his 
studio may be full of unfinished 
canvases. He is master of all the 
necessary techniques except that of 
accomplishment. 


I have never felt that the final 


test of the work in an advanced 
class in Composition is premature 
publication in some popular maga- 
zine. This may be partly because 
I have too much respect for my 


Continued on Page Three 
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Editorial . . . 


“I know you're an English prof 
and I never was so good in Eng- 
lish, but I’ve done pretty well since 
I got out of college, and I guess 
I'm not altogether numb. I want 
my kids to get an education, not 
just learn how to do something: 
but if they get the same routine I 
got, they’ll probably do like I did. 
Take my English, for example. 1 
wanted to learn English; a fellow’s 
sort of behind the eight ball unless 
he can talk. And I used to like to 
read. You know, my girl brough: 
The Grapes of Wrath home the 
other day, and I felt kind of sore 
that a youngster’d be given a book 
like that, but that Steinback could 
write, even if the war did put an 
end to all that Okie stuff. 

“But to get back to my English. 
First year I was in high school, all 
T remember is we did an operetta. 
We used to rehearse every after- 
noon, and all most of us did was 
horse around in the auditorium, or 
skip out. It was a good show. Bill 
Brogan was in that; he had a swell 
voice, he’s in some radio show now. 
Maybe we wrote a little, but noth- 
ing much. The way I remember, 
we used to get stuff from the en- 
eyclopedia. And we had a litera- 
ture book, poems and stuff. There 
was one I remember yet, about 
some fellow shut up in a castle— 
Chillon, The Prisoner of Chillon. 
The teacher used to read to us and 
say it was good stuff, but none of 
us got it. A coupla girls, maybe. 

“We used to have books to read 
in the library; there were some on 
science, and a lot of biographies. 
We could read them and tell the 
teacher about them. The more we 
read the better mark we got. That’s 
how I used to get A, you know the 
way it is. You sort of turn it on. 


THE NEWS LETTER 
THE NEWS LETTER | reachers are so damned happy to ‘Personals ae | 


| have anybody polite to them. But) 
Oh, 


never learned grammar. 
| know I shouldn’t make a double 
| negative, or end a sentence with a 
| preposition, but that’s about all. 
/One thing I forgot. We used to read 
| Shakespeare, too. I remember how 
we figured out where the high 
| point of the action was and drew 
be chart; and a lot of phonograph 
| records we had to listen to. I just 
| wish you'd take a half hour and 
| tell me what English is all about. 
“Then when I got to college, I 
registered late and got put in a 
late afternoon section. The fellow 
we had was a good egg. I remem- 
ber one night we had a big poker 
game up in his room. But he was 
writing a book or getting a degree 
er something; he'd come in and 
talk, and we used to write a theme 
once a week. I learned something 
that way. He’d say some of the 
damndest things on our papers. I 
remember one comment yet, 
‘You've no idea of logic, style, or 
grammar.’ But he gave me a C, 
What I mean is I never really got 
any of those books we read. He'd 
tell us about the authors—he sure 
knew a lot of dirty stories—but I 
never got what Vanity Fair was 
about until I saw it in the movies. 
You know, there’s a lot of women 
like Becky Sharp. 
one thing he told us, though. One 
day he was going on about some- 
thing, and he said, ‘I always put 
my left shoe on first... Now, why 
should I remember that?” 


Change The Title? 


By securing the privilege of 
second class mail, the NEWS 
LETTER could reach members at 
an annual saving of approximately 
$100. But in the past fifteen years 
under the terms of the basic law 
granting the second class privilege, 
the office of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General has admitted 
no publication with “Letter” in its 
title to that privilege, although 
certain “Letter” publications pre- 
viously admitted continue to enjoy 
it. When discussing this problem 
with the editor, the assistant in 
charge of News and _ Periodical 
Mail raised the question whether 
the NEWS LETTER was a distinc- 
tive title, and whether we might 
not find a more individual one. Do 
the members feel it is desirable to 
issue their publication as economi- 
cally as possible? Have they sug- 
gestions for another title? Do they 
feel the NEWS LETTER is a title 
they wish to keep? 


TEACHER AVAILABLE 
Man, 44, married, Ph.D., Ameri- 
can literature specialist. Nineteen 
years experience, including execu- 
tive position, thesis direction. Edi- 
tor and author, texts, creative writ- 
ing. Wants new location, 1946--.A2 


I'll never forget’ 


fn June, George F. Reynolds re- 
tired as Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of English and Speech, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. The Univer- 
sity has issued a volume in his hon- 
or, Elizabethan Studies and Other 
Essays. 

Henry 8S. Canby writes, “I flew 
out to Australia last March to de- 
liver a series of twelve lectures on 
American History under the 
auspices of the University of Mel- 
bourne. The Office of War Infor- 
mation sent me out, and after 
spending two months in Melbourne, 
I visited other cities and univer- 
sity centers in mainland Australia 
and Tasmania, and spoke in all the 
four leading cities of New Zealand 

. I came back impressed with 
the movements towards new litera- 
ture, especially in Australia.” 


In June, Robert M. Gay retired 
as Director of the School of Eng- 
lish and Chairman of the Division 
of Language, Literature, and the 
Arts, Simmons College. He was 
succeeded as Chairman by Wylie 
Sypher and by Raymond F. Bos- 
worth as Director. 

Thomas O. Mabbott has been ap- 
pointed Professor of English at 
Hunter College as of January 1, 
1946. 

Secretary Emeritus Burges John- 
son will lecture his way through 
the South, beginning at the College 
of William and Mary. After the 
holidays he will visit the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, and spend 
February and March at the College 
of Mines in El] Paso, setting up a 
composition classroom. 

Homer Heath Nugent, Head of 
the English Department, Rennsa- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, died in 
late May, 1945. 

Richard W. Schmelzer, Asso- 
ciate Professor at R. P. I., became 
assistant to the President, Septem- 
ber 1. 


Certainly one of the reasons for 
the failure of the humanities to 
accomplish what they should have 
accomplished educationally before 
the war has been a lack of vitality 
and personality in teaching, and a 
failure to relate our subject matter 
to life as it is being lived and felt. 
It seems to me that the CEA exists 
primarily to encourage a new vi- 
tality parallel with advances in 
scholarship. That is why I think 
that the CEA has just begun to do 
its work. Henry S. Canby. 


VACANCY REPORTED 


Man preferred, qualified to teach 
publie speaking and debating; 9 
hrs plus supervision student lit. so- 
cieties and forensic clubs. $1750 to 
$2500, instr. to assoc. prof. Not in- 
terested in voice culturists or 
drama specialists. Apply Paul M. 
Wheeler, Head, Dept. English, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8. C. 
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C, E. A. Committee On 


‘Curriculum In English 


| 


What is college English, in terms 
of the curriculum? Is there a 
group of essential undergraduate 
courses which it may seem proper 
for every English department to 
offer? 

What should the first-year course 
be, if only one year can be required 
of all students? If two years are 
required, what is the best type of 
course (or courses) ? What courses, 
if any, should be required of all 
English majors? Should there be 
a reading list instead of prescribed 
courses? Should there be a com« 
prehensive departmental examina-. 
tion in the Senior year? 

These are questions to be faced 
by a CEA committee on curricu- 
lum appointed by President Van 


Doren. It is composed of E. K. 
Brown, University of Chicago; 
Odell Shepard, Trinity College; 


Norman Foerster, Chapel Hill, N. 
C., Chairman. Departments of 
English and individual members 
are urged to render assistance by 
suggesting answers to some of the 
questions above. They should ad- 
dress the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


FREEDOM SPEAKS 
Continued from Page One 

late to comment on it, but I am 
disturbed that a member of the 
C.E.A. who “responded with en- 
thusiasm” to the idea of Freedom 
Speaks should have been disap- 
pointed by the book. 

Apparently Professor Emory has 
forgotten the condition specifically 
laid down for it—that it should be 
short, not more than 50000 or 
75000 words in all. Within such 

Continued on Page Three 


THE 
EARLIEST 
ENGLISH 
POETRY 


by 
CHARLES W. KENNEDY 
Princeton University 


“Professor Kennedy com- 
bines a scholarly presenta- 
tion of the old English poems 
and their historical back- 
ground with painstaking and 
appreciative criticism.” 
—College English 


383 pages $3.00 
Oxford University Press 
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TECHNIQUE OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 
Continued from Page One 


own critical judgment as a teacher 
to be willing to substitute for it the 
judgment of any half-baked maga- 
zine editor. For he may be accept- 
ing fiction according to some pre- 
scribed pattern, which he himseif 
did not invent and is not able to 
deiend, except by repeating patter 
which he has learned from his 
magazine owner or from the glib 
talk of a tew shallow contem- 
poraries. There are always several 


JOHN CROWE RANSOM 


An effective approach to the 
problem of clear writing by an 
eminent author and teacher. 
His challenging discussions of 
the essentials of English and 
intensive exercises make this a 


valuable text for freshman 
composition courses. 
1943 137 pages $1.10 


Holt 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Jonathan Swift: 


ulliver’s 
Cravels 


Edited by ArtHuR E. Case, 
of Northwestern University 


A fully annotated, unexpur- 
gated edition of this delight- 
ful classic. The commentary 
includes a brief life of Swift, 
a discussion of the general 
purport of the travels, the 
possible sources, remarks on 
the geographical and chron- 
ological structure, and a se- 
lected bibliography. 


Price, $1.25 


374 pages 


ONALD COMPANY 
26th York 10, N.Y. 
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| editors dictating the contents of 
| successful magazines; successsful 
because the advertising manager 
is a more intelligent and better 
trained man than the editor. 

But another reason why time 
should not be diverted to efforts at 
publication is that time in those 
final years of college is so precious, 
and there are so many better ways 
to use those classroom hours, One 
of them certainly is the acquiring 
of this technique of accomplish- 
ment. It is a peculiarly important 
technique to the writer, because 
there is always a certain resistance 
to creativity which must be over- 
come, 

Every student in that classroom 
has dreamed dreams of what he 
would like to write. In his imagi- 
nation he has almost shaped a 
poem or a story or an essay, but 
not quite! And then the dream 
fades and all that he can remem- 
ber is that he had a wonderful 
idea, and he had even thought of 
how it would end or how it would 
begin, or some high paragraph at 
the center; and now it is all gone. 

The classroom must help the 
young potential writer to acquire 
hebits of mind which will enable 
him to seize and these 
dreams. 

The chief business of the writ- 
ing classroom is “form”; and if a 
young writer masters many tech- 


tion, essay, editorial, re- 
port,—then he will find it easier to 
remember his dreams, because 
even as he dreams them he will 
shape them into some form. I 
think the best training in form 
comes from a great many different 
assignments of widely different 
sorts; because I am sure that any 
kind of writing trains for any,other 
kind. I do not believe that those 


much which confine themselves to 


the writing of fiction alone, or 
verse, or essays, or news. The 
best training for an advertising 
copy writer is practice in verse 


writing; and a wonderful training 
for the writer of imaginative fic- 
tion is the drill in objective factual 
writing which a newspaper re- 
porter should receive. 

The dream, the form, and the 
acomplishment; and without that 
final technique, the first two will 
end up in futility. —-Burges Johnson 


FREEDOM SPEAKS 
Continued from Page Two 


limits it could not include the 
whole of such pieces the 
Areopagitica or Burke's Speech 
on Conciliation, yet to omit en- 
tirely either one in such a book 
would have been indefensible. 

I do not like summaries or con- 
densations of important artistic 
wholes any better than Professor 
Emory does. Admittedly, too, quo- 
tations cannot give any adequate 


idea of such works. The aim in 


riques of form,—verse, prose, fic- | 


Atomic Punctuation 


The scroll presented by the 
earth’s surface has been altered in | 
a way that changes the significance | 
of everything written there before 
the first atomic bombs fell upon it. 
Those bombs may be interpreted 
as a gargantuan form of punctua- | 
tion, since, like our everyday 
commas and periods, they indicate 
how we are to read the record. 
The series of subfle variations set 
up in our minds by the small black 
signals which help us to interpret 
the words on a page may thus 
claim a sort of kinship with the 
earth-shaking note of the split 
atom, which reverberates with its 


ing of literature. 


= 

Most of us are 
only too likely to hesitate in a 
comma state of mind as we think 
of the atom. But there are 
other attitudes which our marks of 
punctuation may help us to define. 
In the interest of effective writing 
we may as well sharpen these tools, 
so that our students may be able 
to express any turn that human 
experience may take in the comirg 
years—any turn short of the con- 
clusive explosion that threatens to 
sweep away all our words and 
thought. —Margaret Ball (Mount 
Holyoke College), Lakeville, Conn. 


own commanding tone, determin- 
ing the accent of a mighty text in | 
which we have never yet been able 
to read very far. 

The mind of an English teacher, 
even one who no longer occupies a. 
classroom, is tempted to play with | 
these analogies. College students | 
seldom feel secure in their com- | 
mand of punctuation, and since the 
help they receive is too often view- 
ed as correction, with no debate 
about alternate possibilities, they 
are likely to miss innumerable op- 
portunities for testing the mettle 
of their sentences by readjusting 
their “points.” 

Must we say that the period is 
the point implied by the bomb? 
And if so, what degree of finality 
does this point suggest? Certainly 
it goes as far as punctuation can 
go in marking an end. But we 
cannot yet believe that even for 
our grandchildren the final end of 
the sentence will come. 


Still evading, but at least indi- 


Composition classrooms accomplish | cating some of the subtler over- 


tones of destiny, are the semicolon 
and the colon. The semicolon now 
indicates balance, and the colon 
implies expectation. The semicolon 
would therefore serve as a kind of 
bunker, with at least a pattern sur- 
viving for a newly developed 
world. The colon might introduce 
any question whatever in the his- 
tory suggested in our sentence, or 
any ultimate oracle. 

There remains the comma, al- 
ways likely to seem a safe com- 
promise to the perplexed student 
facing unknown issues in the mak- 


Freedom Speaks is to present in 
small space and with an appeal to 
the imagination some of the basic 
ideas of democracy. Teachers who 
have used it and men in the serv- 
ices say it does this. It is exactly 
its brevity which has helped secure 
its very wide circulation. Even 
though the war is over it should 
still be useful either as a supple- 
mentary text or as a basic text with 
supplementary outside readings. 


A mark or interrogation is even | 
more pertinent, though in its call 
| for an answer it evades any of the 
| responsibility for finding one. 


George F. Reynolds, Boulder, Col. 


For Your Spring Classes .. . 
America in 
Literature 


(Tremaine McDowell) 


“There is a fresh and welcome in- 
fusion of the blood of the recent 
and contemporary American writ- 
ers . . . the earthiness, humor, and 
idealism of its contents will prob- 
ably serve well its intended purpose: 
to acquaint young Americans with 
the meaning of America and Ameri- 
can Democracy.” —Louis Wann, 
American Literature 


540 pages $2.00 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. ¥. 


supplies college students 
with the background 
for understanding 
English! 


CONCERNING 
WORDS 
A Manual and Workbook 
Revised @ J. E. Norwood 


By learning to break words 
up into prefixes, suffixes and 
roots, the student gains an 
understanding of and feeling 
for the significance of words. 
There is enough material 
here for a 2-hour course. A 
Teacher's Manual is available 
to instructors. 


89 pages @ College List 95c 
send for an approval copy 


Prentice-Hall, Ine. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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4th edition 


College Handbook 
of Composition 


WOOLLEY and SCOTT 


The standard manual of 
English usage and rhetoric, 
thoroughly revised. Modern 
organization @ New, mean- 
ingful system of numbering 
rules @ Diagramming. 464 
Pages. $1.50. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


SCRIBNER 


| 
Newspaper 


MAKING 
| and 
ITS MEANING 


by Members of 
the Staff of 


The New York Times 


Essential reading for teach- 
ers and students of journal- 


ism. Every possible phase of 
modern journalism is covered 
in a series of fascinating lec- 
tures by expert newspaper- 


men and women. $2.00 


SCRIBNER 


EFFECTIVE 
READING 


Methods and Models 


M. L. ROSENTHAL 
W. C. HUMMEL 
V. E. LEICHTY 


* An omnibus with a plan 
and a purpose. It includes 
the kinds of writing which 
are important to the 
student and it teaches him 
how to read, understand, 
and evaluate them. $3.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 
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dents want to know how to im- 
prove their writing; and (3) when 
a comment is given, often it is 


| meaningless, such as “writing im- 


mature.” 

The freshman training is not suf- 
ficient to teach students the mean- 
ing of clarity and organization, or 
even to remove grammatical blun- 
ders from their writing. Or if it 
does produce good themes in Eng- 
lish, there is little carry-over in 
other courses. Should there not 
be in every college a cooperative 
supervision of all written work and 
oral recitation? The English de- 
partment should lay down the 
principles and supervise the basic 
discipline; written work in all or in 
many other departments might be 
planned and graded in conjunction 
with the English department. If 
this means more teachers of Eng- 
lish, the end certainly justifies the 
means. It is well enough to say 
that all teachers should supervise 
the English in their classes, but 
except within narrow limits, there 
simply is not time. However, if 
students knew that every piece of 
written work were to be read as 
an English theme, or even might 
he, with its grade in part depend- 
ent on its structure and clarity and 
style, much of the present com- 
plaint of semi-literate graduates 
would evaporate. The necessary 
time in semester hours, and the 
necessary staff cannot be denied if 
the importance of the end is 
granted. At present, certainly in 
my experience, there is no quarrel 
with the end and little feeling 
either among faculty or students 
that it is being attained. 


Ready in January! 
New Edétion 
STUDENTS’ GUIDE 


TO 
EFFICIENT STUDY 


by 
COLE & FERGUSON 


Probable Price $.50 


—material has been consider- 
ably expanded 


—many new illustrations have 
been added 


—a greater number of specific 
suggestions are made 


Write for an examination copy 


FARRAR & RINEHART. INC. 
232 Madison Avenuc, New York is « 


A primary obstacle is the ob- | 
jection of English teachers to, 
teaching composition. Who, in the | 
department, teaches Composition? ' 
Who wants to teach Connpesttion? | 
Who is capable of teaching Com- | 
position? Who is rewarded by 
administration or colleagues for 
being a good Composition teacher? 


lish Composition? 
To improve the basic instruction 


Must there not be fewer students 
per class? Must there not be con- 
tinual practice in writing and in 
speaking, with drill, individual 
conferences, correcting of papers? 

Certainly the basis of general 
training in expression should in- 
clude the development of vocabu- 
lary, the encouragment of wide and 
wise reading, the stimulation of 
students to alertness and observa- 
tion, the increase of their informa- 
tion. Should not these be the re- 
sposibility of all teachers, conscious 
and planned? The special respon- 
sibility of the English department 
is drill in usage, drill in sentences, 
drill in punctuation, drill in bibli- 
ography and _ outlining, expert 
guidance in developing clear and 
graceful style. The problem of 
composition is a college problem, 
and it should be recognized as a 
college problem. But the English 
department has special responsi- 
bilities. And it should recognize 
them. 

* 

¥. E. B. is full professor in one 
of the country’s well known col- 
leges. Personal reasons prompt 
the wish for partial anonymity. 


Modern 
Writing 


Willard Thorp, Professor of 


English, Princeton Univesity, 
and Margaret Farrand Thorp 


Here are selections from the 
finest of our modern writers 
and thinkers. The student is 
given a concept of what con- 
stitutes worthwhile literary 
material and what can be done 
with translating the tempo of 
our times into prose. Such new 
forms as the profile, the radio 
broadcast, and the newspaper 
report are represented. 


476 p. $2.10 


American 
Book Company 


Where are the specialists in Eng- | 


in English Composition, must sees | 
not be more instructional hours? | 


A Reminder... 
Using Good English 


A textbook and workbook in 
Writing, Reading and Speak- 
ing by WARNOCK, PERRIN, 
WARD and PLATT 

416 pages, $1.75 


Scott, Foresman & Co. 


BOOK NOTE 


A 
FOREWORD 
TO 
LITERATURE 


by 
Ernest Earnest 


THIS lucidly written and 
informal discussion  at- 
tempts to develop. dis- 
criminating taste in the 
freshman student of lit- 
erature by explaining 
what he should look for 
in the various types of 
writing, and pointing out 
the artistic faults and val- 
ues in specific quotations 
selected from the litera- 
ture of the ages. $1.50 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N.Y. 


A New Textbook 
for Second Semester Use 


A Collection 
of Readings 


for Writers 
By HARRY SHAW 


With the editorial coopera- 
tion of Philip Burnham, A. J. 
Bryan, and W, H. Hildreth 


Part III of the newly re- 
vised Complete Course in 
Freshman English, now 
made available as a sep- 
arate volume in response 
to repeated requests. 
More than enough read- 
ing material for the en- 
tire Freshman course. 


843 pages $2.80 
Harper & Brothers 


49 E. 33d St., New York City 16 
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